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We shall not expect any special subtlety in the 
features of these small clay figures, but may remark 
again that they are surprisingly definite, and that 
this definition contributes to their expressiveness. 
The comparatively rare male types show as close 
a relation to the Attic art of sculpture of the fourth 
century. Their forms, so far as they are carefully 
considered, are not unlike those of Praxitelean 
statues ; notice in Figure I , for example, the 
shape and proportion of the forehead and the 
rough sketching of the athlete's short, curly hair. 

We have already discussed the forms of dress, 
as based on the actual fashions of the fourth 
century. It may be noted here that the sculpture 
of the period also made use of these contemporary 
forms. But not only the fashion of dress is dif- 
ferent from that of earlier sculpture ; the spirit of 
its execution is different. There is less regard to 
abstract design of drapery ; more to its actual be- 
havior as affected by the forms and movements of 
the body. The design is often beautiful ; but it is 
more subordinated to reality than in earlier sculpture. 

Alongwith this morestrict regard to actual appear- 
ances, there comes an increased freedom in the com- 
position and the implied motion of the figure. It has 
been noted that the tendency to reproduce the hu- 
man form in a view which should present as nearly 
as possible a simple plane to the eyes of the spectator 
persisted a long time in the sculpture of the Greeks ; 
its influence may be seen even in work as late as that 
of Praxiteles. We might fairly expect such a tend- 
ency to be reflected in these terra-cottas, which are 
so obviously meant to be seen only from the front. 
But, curiously enough, they keep step with the ad- 
vancing capacity of the sculptors of the end of the 
fourth century. Not only is every attitude of walk- 
ing and standing represented, — as early as the 
end of the fifth century there was a considerable 
freedom in motion, — but the arms are also very 
freely disposed ; the hand now rests so far back 
on the hip that the position of the whole body is 
altered (Figure 11); or, again, the arm is bent in 
front of the body in positions quite unknown to 
earlier sculpture (Figures 8, I 0). This destruction 
of the plane parallel to the eye, so persistently main- 
tained in earlier art, this complete realization of the 
tri-dimensional character of sculpture, was not at- 
tained before the period of Lysippus.* The atti- 
tude of his Apoxyomenos, with arm projected 
straight towards the spectator, would hardly have 
been ventured upon by an earlier school. 

The definition of the subjects of these terra-cotta 
figures, and of their relation to the greater art of sculp- 
ture, does not explain, however, their peculiar and 
characteristic charm. While works in this material 
and size, made in part by mechanical means, 
are not capable of the noblest significance or the 
most exquisite refinements of form, they have 
in compensation a range of expression which is 
their own, and which would probably not be tol- 
erated in the greater arts. If they cannot be as 

* Loewy : " Nature in Greek Art " (trans, by Fothergill), p. 87. 



serious as sculpture, it is no less true that sculpture 
cannot safely be as frivolous as they. They can 
fitly mirror the lighter and more superficial phases 
of human existence in ancient Greece. They at- 
tract, too, by the very multiplicity of their types, 
suggesting to the eye that looks on one and then 
another how fascinating the kaleidoscopic shifting 
of form and color, seen on the streets of Athens 
or Tanagra or Thebes, must have been. For 
whatever the material origin of these figures, they 
do not represent a local or provincial type, but rather 
the generally accepted Hellenic fashion in dress and 
manner. This veritable relation to Greek life is 
another element of their effectiveness. In this they 
are different from some modern objects with which 
they have been compared. One author* compares 
the graceful and whimsical porcelain figures of Meis- 
sen and other eighteenth century fabrics to the Tan- 
agra figures. But the likeness is hardly more striking 
than the difference. The products of Meissen 
and Chelsea and Bow were costly bits of porce- 
lain designed to please the taste of the rich, either 
with fancifully idealized representations of an 
idyllic country life or with whimsical genre types, 
or perhaps with representations of classic myths in 
a grandiloquent manner unsuited to the materials 
and methods of such an art. Delightful as these 
porcelain figures often are, they reflect an existence 
no more real than the fancied pastoral life of the 
court at Versailles. It is a merit of the Tanagra 
figures that, while no less gay and spirited, they 
record unpretentiously a genuine and natural as 
well as an essentially beautiful type of civilization. 

S. N. D. 

*Pottier: " Diphilos," p. 62. 



Notes 



The acquisitions of the Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian Expedition, 
1 906- 1 I , shown temporarily in the Forecourt 
Room, are now arranged in the first section of the 
Mastaba Gallery. Here the objects from the 
predynastic cemetery at Mesa'eed, the fourth 
dynasty temples of Mycerinus at Gizeh, and the 
fourth and fifth dynasty cemetery of Cheops at 
Gizeh are brought into their proper relation to 
previous acquisitions of like date, giving an un- 
usually comprehensive exhibition of the best work 
of the Old Empire. 

The exhibition of work of members of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts and its associate 
organizations was opened in the Forecourt Room 
on May 1 7, and will continue through Sunday, 
June 1 1 . 

An EXHIBITION of the work of recent graduates 
of the Museum School opened in the Third 
Modern Picture Gallery on Saturday, June 3, and 
will continue through the month. 



